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Contemporary photographs, handsome- 
ly presented, here recapture the essence 
of Britain's first generation of fighting 
airmen. The illustrations in Airmen of 
World War 1 vividly bring to life those 
who wore the uniforms of the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air 
Service — which were to become, in 1918, 
the Royal Air Force. 


Here are Britain’s original sky-fighters 
of all ranks and at all levels of command 
- from ground crews to famed ‘aces’, at 
routine duties, resting, in combat - seen 
in the situations in which the photo- 
graphers found them. And the captured 
instant now becomes an evocation of the 
spirit of aerial conflict of World War 1. 


Complementing the illustrations are 
‘appendices that include a selection of 
the air services’ own lyrics - sung to 
well-known tunes - reflecting the atti- 
tude of the youngsters who were risking 
and losing their lives in the first aerial 
conflict between nations; plus statistics 
on personnel and material strengths, 
aircraft produced, air stations and 
squadrons/units. The air battles of 
World War | have been the subject of 
many biographies, histories and aca- 
demic reports, very few of which portray 
the routine day-to-day life of the 
ordinary airman of the period. This 
book completes the picture - literally. 
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Left: The Mixture—an American, 
Canadian, New Zealander, South African 
and Englishman, all pilots of No 32 
Squadron, RAF, 1918, studying a map 
(censored) on the rear fuselage of an SESA 
scout. (Associated Illustration Agencies.) 
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Introduction 


The aerial war of 1914-18 has been the subject 
of a host of published biographies, histories 
and academic accounts in the past. Yet very 
few have portrayed the day-to-day routine life 
of the ‘ordinary’ airman of the period. With so 
much emphasis on fighting ‘aces’ and the pseudo- 
glamour of air combat, one is left with impres- 
sions of no more than a handful of the total 
number of men and women who wore the 
uniforms of the three main British flying services 
—the Royal Flying Corps, Royal Naval Air 
Service and, eventually, Royal Air Force. 

This book is designed to help fill that gap in 
aviation literature. In the following pages will 
be found a broad-based pictorial view of men 
and women of those three services. It is in no 
way claimed to be more than a ‘sampling’ of 
the period—a limited personal selection of 
photographs and subjects, many well known to 
serious historians and others perhaps not so 
well publicised. The overall objective is to place 
on permanent record a small but genuine tribute 
to Britain’s first-ever generation of fighting air- 
men. I have tried to avoid the temptation to 
include many photographs featuring all the 
well-known names of that era—though no 
account could be representative of the World 
War One air war without the inclusion of at 
least some such names. The result. I hope. is a 
balanced blend of the famous and the ‘unknown’ 
men who fought and/or served in the British 
Empire air services during the world's first 
aerial conflict between nations. From their 
experience—and  sacrifices—has come the 
present Royal Air Force. 

Chaz Bowyer, Norwich. 1975 


Officers, NCOs and Air Mechanics of Headquarters 
Flight, Royal Flying Corps, at the June 1914 RFC 
“Concentration Camp” at Netheravon, Wiltshire. 
Seated centre in Major F. Sykes, the commanding 
officer, and on his left, Captain B. H. Barrington- 
Kennet, adjutant to the infant RFC. 


In the beginning... 


Overleaf 

Above: Birthplace of all flying instruction on military aircraft, Upavon, Wiltshire, 
was the site of the RFC’s Central Flying School from 1912. This view of the south- 
facing aircraft sheds includes a solitary BE2a, serial number 468, about to be flown. 
Below: Morning working parade at CFS, Upavon, 1912. The variety of uniforms, 
including Army, Navy and French Army, typified the multi-service co-operation 
in the new military ‘art’ of aviation. (Associated Illustration Agencies.) 
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Left: Roll Call at 0400 hours for the ground 
staff of No 2 Squadron, RFC, at Montrose, 
Scotland, in June 1914. The occasion was 
the squadron's move south to Netheravon 
for the RFC “Concentration Camp” that 
month. The vehicles are the standard 
Leyland lorries used by RFC units at this 
time. 


Below left: RFC officers in front of a 
Farman biplane, 1914. At far right is Major 
Frederick Sykes, in conversation with 

5 Major W. S. (later Sir Sefton) Brancker, 
RA. 


Below: Officers on the staff of Central 
Flying School, Upavon, 24th July 1914. 
Standing, left to right: Sub-Lieutenant 
Pierce, RN; Lieutenant Conran; Captain A. 
G. Board; Assistant-Paymaster J. H. 
Lidderdale, RN; Captain E. G. R. Lithgow, 
RAMC; Mr. G. Dobson, MA; Lieutenant 
F. H. Kirby, VC; Engineer-Lieutenant C. 
D. Breeze, RN. 
Sitting: Lieutenant-Commander P. A. 

METIA Shepherd, RN; Captain A. C. H. MacLean;‏ و ۹ e‏ ری 
RR del ER | Captain G. M. Paine, CB, MVO, RN‏ ی wm tee‏ 
ae pret | peed Se 9 (commandant); Major H. M. Trenchard,‏ و IT‏ 
CB, DSO (assistant commandant); Major‏ 
E. L. Gerrard; Captain T. I. Webb-Bowen.‏ 
(Flight International.)‏ 


Top: Commander C. R. Samson, RN, in his Short S41 
floatplane, at Dover on 13th July 1912 during his 
flight from Portsmouth to Harwich. At that time all 
naval fliers and machines were under the aegis of the 
RFC Naval Wing. It was to be two years before a 
separate Royal Naval Air Service was created. 


Below: Typifying the equipment of the RFC 


immediately prior to the outbreak of war in August 
1914 is BE2a, 347, seen here at Lythe on the 
Yorkshire coast: Its pilot (by the haystack) was 
Lieutenant H. D. Harvey-K -lly of No. 2 squadron, 
RFC, who flew 347 from Dover to Amiens early on 
the morning of 13th August 1914-106 first RFC 
aircraft to land in France after the outbreak of 
hostilities. (Imperial War Museum.) 


Fledglings 


Epitomising the extreme youth of the recruits who ea 


gerly volunteered for flying duties with the RFC, RNAS 
and RAF, this boy also exem 


plifies the contemporary phrase ‘exchanging school caps for flying helmets.’ 
(Imperial War Museum.) 
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From small pre-1914 organisations emerged 
a large variety of civil flying training 
schools, and it was in these that most of 
the 1912-16 RFC and RNAS pilots gained 
their certificates prior to joining the services. 
Typical of these schools (and their 
equipment) was the Ruffy-Baumann School 
at Hendon, viewed here on 14th May 1915. 
(F. N. Birkett photo.) 


The vast numbers of technical tradesmen 
needed to cater for the needs of aircraft on 
operational service gave birth to a wide 
organisation of technical training units. One 
of the first was at Halton, Buckinghamshire, 
where these Australian riggers are seen 
under instruction in 1918. The two aircraft— 
both in use purely as instructional 
alrframes—are an SES scout (A4849), with 
an RE8 (A4166), a Daimler-built two-seat 
machine, to its left. (Australian Official.) 


Would-be armament mechanics of the RFC are initiated into the workings of the Lewis .303 machine-gun at 
Hythe, Kent. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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Recruits of the RNAS 
having completed thei 
initial month-long 
induction course, 
undergoing kit inspect 
at Crystal Palace, Lon 
before being drafted f 
“foreign service”. Even 
after only four weeks 
elementary introductic 
to the service, the ger 
bearing of these men 
reflects the high stand 
attained. (Imperial W 
Museum.) 


Right: Embryo pil 
pictured at the R 
station at Wyt 
Huntingdonshire, dur 
the winter of 1° 
Behind them is a Grah: 
White XV train 
aircraft, used 
elementary instructi 
(RAF Wyte 


Left: Probationary Flight 
Officers of the RNAS 
putting classroom theory 
into practice in the 
handling of a kite balloon 
at Roehampton. 

With the RNAS” major 
responsibility for service 
lighter-than-air vehicles, 
such practice was an 
essential part of any 
contemporary naval flier's 
curriculum. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


First flight. The exciting 
moment for a 
Probationary Flight 
Officer, RNAS, as he steps 
into the rear seat of an 
Avro 504 elementary 
trainer for his first 
instructional “flip”. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 
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Left: Pre-take-off scene at Netheravon on 3rd June 1918, as a De Havilland 6 
two-seater trainer is fuelled for a flying instruction lesson. One of the DH6’s many 
sobriquets was “The Clutching Hand'—a reference to every learner pilot's grip 

on the control column (‘joystick’) during his early hours of training. (Ray Vann 
Collection.) 


Below left: First landing. A Vickers FB9 trainer Below: A prospective flying boat ‘skipper’ about to 
trundles in at RNAS station, Cranwell, Lincolnshire, receive instruction in handling an FBA (N1047) at 
in 1917. Note the mechanic nearest to camera, ready Calshot, on 1st September 1917. The instructor (left) 


with a wheel-chock. is Lieutenant Scott. (Imperial War Museum.) 


To bed—the hard way. An Avro S( 
trainer of No 52 (Training) Squadr 
roosting on the roof of a house in the m: 
street of Staines, Middlesex, 19 


Crashes were a constant corollary to flying training throughout the war— indeed, 
statistics indicate that fatal casualties during training were higher in number than 
those due to direct enemy action. In this case the pupil pilot (in leather flying coat, 
by the tail of the aircraft) has escaped unscathed after ‘bending’ his Vickers FB9 
(and an office) at South Carlton, base of 23rd Training Wing, just north of 
Lincoln, in the summer of 1917. (Wing Commander F. E. F. Prince, ARAeS.) 
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Signing the Time Log after his first-ever flight is a 
Probationary Flight Officer, RNAS—a proud moment. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 
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Machine-gun practice at the RAF Gunnery 
School, Rang-du-Flers, France, on 17th 
July 1918. The variety in uniforms and 

. headdress of the pupils was common at 
this time. Care in the hand-filling and 
positioning of ammunition in belts was 
vitally important to a fighting pilot—a 

gun jam during combat, due to ill-positioned 
bullets in the belt, could be fatal. 

(Imperial War Museum.) 


Aerial camera instruction on the shingle beach of the RNAS 
station at Calshot, Hampshire, 1st September 1917. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 


Overleaf: What the well-dressed airman 
might wear. The shop window display at 
the well-known London firm of Robinson & 
Cleaver, 10th February 1916. 
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Sticky going. Mechanics of No. 6 
Squadron, RFC, manhandle a BE2 
out of the winter mud at Bailleul 
in France, 1914. 
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Last-minute conference before a patrol. An RNAS 
crew about to take off in a Breguet bomber, 1915. 
Note the Lewis gun mounted in the rear cockpit, 
and crude bomb rack (empty) under the near lower 
wing. (P. Brown.) 


Left: ‘How did it go?’ Officers and ratings of the 
RNAS greeting Commander Charles Samson on his 
return from a bombing sortie over Turkish lines. 
Imbros, 1915. (Sport & General Agency.) 


Ready to go. Flight Commander 
H. McClelland, RNAS, and a 
night-flying BE2c aircraft at 
Chingford aerodrome, early in 
1916. His leather flying coat was 
of a standard pattern in use during 
the years 1915-17. (K. M. Molson.) 
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Submarine patrol. RNAS non-rigid airship C23A being assisted by its 
handling party to get airborne for a sea patrol in coastal waters. Its bomb 
load can be seen, slung under the control ‘cabin’, and a Lewis machine-gun 
is located on the side of the rear cockpit. (Imperial War Museum.) 

Left: On its return from patrol and about to be ‘marched’ to its hangar. 
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Contact! A mechanic prepares to swing the propeller of a BE2c of 67 
Squadron, Australian Flying Corps, in Palestine, 1917. Points of particular 
interest here include the empty bomb racks under the lower wings; the 
spare Lewis gun ammunition pans stored alongside the front (observer's) 
cockpit; and locally modified engine exhaust pipes. 


Maintenance of a Handley Page 0/400 
bomber of No 214 Squadron, RAF. being 
undertaken at Dunkerque aerodrome, Ist 
June 1918. Formerly known as No. 14 
(Naval) Squadron, RNAS, 214 Squadron 
Was one of the many units to be 
renumbered with effect from Ist April 
1918—the day the Royal Air Force came 
into being. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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Right: Trials flight. Short 320 floatplane number N4393 taxiing in the Solent from 
Calshot beach on 9th February 1918 at the start of several torpedo-dropping 
trials. In the background, left, can be seen a Felixstowe ۳22 flying boat. 


Below right: Sea Scout. Fairey Hamble “Baby” single-seat floatplane being 


‘slipped’ into the Solent for an air test, before being delivered to the RNAS. 
(Fairey Aviation Co.) 


Overhaul of an RE8’s engine in its tented hangar—in this case a machine of No 3 
Squadron, Australian Flying Corps, at Premont airfield, France, 25th October 


1918. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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A hive of technical activity inside a hangar at Calshot RNAS station, 1918, as 


naval ratings carry out essential servicing checks on Curtiss H12b flying boat 
N4337—an instructional machine. 


Muscle-power at Malta, as all hands ease a Felixstowe F2a flying boat (N4360) 
into the bay—a procedure known as ‘slipping the boat’. (Imperial War Museum.) 


A question of leverage, as Air Mechanics 
of No 84 Squadron attempt to salvage 
an SESA scout after a taxiing accident, 
Winter 1917/18. 


Pioneer. Squadron Commander E. H. 
Dunning, RNAS, brings in Sopwith Pup 
number N6453 on the forward deck of 
HMS Furious on 2nd August 1917—the 
first occasion of such a feat. Tragically, 
Dunning died only five days later, 
attempting the same feat, and being 
drowned in the wreckage of another 
Sopwith Pup. Today his memory is 
perpetuated in the Navy Air Arm by the 
Dunning Memorial Cup, awarded 
annually for the best results obtained by 
a squadron at the Joint Anti-Submarine 
School training course. (RAF Kinloss.) 


An Avro 504b (number 1042) of the 
RNAS, which crashed on take-off, 
complete with bomb load, and broke its ， 
back in shallow water. Believed to be at 
Imbros early in 1916. The underwing 
roundels (red circle with white centre 
spot) illustrate the normal contemporary 
RNAS markings, as opposed to the 
RFC’s (and, later, RAF’s) red, white and 
blue roundels. (Sports & General 
Agency.) 
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Left: Aircraft ‘hospital’. Scene at Rang-du- 
Flers Aircraft Repair Depót, France, in 
August 1918. At this and several other such 
depots a huge amount of salvage and repair 
work was carried out during the later years 
of the war—thereby providing many 
hundreds of rebuilt, serviceable aircraft for 
front-line units. (Topical Press Agency.) 


Above: Repair and salvage. From left to right: an SESA, a 
Nieuport Scout, and a Bristol F2b two-seat fighter, all being 
‘reclaimed’ at No | Aircraft Repair Depot, St Omer, on 19th 
December 1917. The inscription, (GOLD COAST No, 11”, on 
the fuselage side of the Bristol F2b indicates a presentation 
machine, whose manufacture was paid for by voluntary 
subscription funds donated by citizens of the (then) Gold Coast 
colony of Africa. (Associated Illustration Agencies.) 


Salvage party. RFC mechanics, after recovering the broken 
remains of a BE2c aircraft and packing them on to a standard 
Leyland lorry for delivery to an Aircraft Repair Depót in 
England, 1918. (G. S. Leslie/J. M. Bruce Collection.) 


Left: One corner of a vast aircraft stores park—just one aspect 
of the wide back-up organisation in the flying services for 
supply and replacement of aircraft. The booted and putteed 
lady on the right is a member of the Women's Royal Flying 
Corps, forerunner of the present-day Women's Royal Air Force. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 
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“Blood Wagon.” The 
first “Aero Ambulance” 
to be put into general 
use, at Yatesbury 
airfield in Wiltshire. A 
modified Crossley 
Tender, its load 
(detailed on side) was: 
‘1 Driver and 4 Sitting 
Cases: or 1 Driver, 1 
Attendant, and Two 
Stretcher Cases”. (RAF 
Finningley.) 


Spies in the sky. Men 
of a mobile photo- 
graphic section of the 
RAF use a stream for 
‘washing’ photographic 
plates, 1918. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 


Night birds. An air 
mechanic assists the 
pilot and observer of 
an FE2b night bomber 
of No 149 Squadron to 
dress at Aire aero- 
drome, 19th January 
1918. The pilot's 
overall sheepskin-lined 
Sidcot suit contrasts 
with the observer’s 
lined, leather flying 
coat—both standard 
issue items at that time, 
as were the thigh- 
length, sheepskin-lined 
‘fug’ boots being worn 
by the observer. 
(Imperial War - 
Museum.) 


‘Balloonatics’—the 
usual nickname for 
¡members of the Kite 
Balloon Sections of the 
RFC/RAF. Here two 
artillery officers are 
donning the many 
webbing support straps 
of parachute harness 
before climbing into 
the balloon’s wicker 
observation basket and 
going aloft for 
observation duties. 
Gosnay, France, 2nd 
May 1918. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 
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A kite balloon crew ready to ascend near Lille, 3rd November 1918. Sergeant 
Bernard Oliver (left) and Flight Sergeant Nadell, of No 13 KB Section, No 2 KB 
Wing. Both are wearing Sidcot flying suits, and regulation parachute harness 
webbing supports. (Ray Vann Collection.) 


One for the family album. A studio portrait Air mechanic. An unidentified Air Mechanic 2nd Class of the 
of Sergeant Max L. Barber, RFC, a winch RAF, 1918, by the cockpit of an SESA scout—exemplifying the 
operator with No 2 Kite Balloon Section, thousands of unsung, unhonoured and anonymous ground staff 
1916-18, in France. (Ray Vann Collection.) whose labours played a substantial part in the final victory. 
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Left: Two anonymous ground crew staff of the RAF, members of No 29 Squadron at Bickendorf, near 
Cologne, in early 1919. The sergeant still wears the REC ‘maternity jacket’ and breeches uniform, while his 
companion is wearing an RNAS-issue khaki ‘working dress’ jacket. The aircraft behind them is an SESA scout, 
which equipped 29 Squadron during 1918-19. (OC 29 Squadron.) 


Below: In lighter vein. Sports Day winners queue up for their prizes, in the shape of War Bonds, at a Gala Day 
Meeting, Rang-du-Flers Depót, France, on 25th August 1918. Although the newly-formed Royal Air Force had 


been in existence since Ist April that year, the NCOs here still wear their original RFC uniforms. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 


Aces 
All 


Lieutenant Lanoe George Hawker 
of No 6 Squadron, RFC, at 
Bailleul in France during the winter 
of 1914/15, wearing makeshift 
flying clothing typical of the early 
war years on active service. Later, 
Hawker was awarded the Victoria 
Cross for consistent gallantry as a 
fighter pilot, in addition to the 
DSO. On 23rd November 1916, 
while a major commanding No 24 
Squadron, RFC, Hawker was 
killed in a single duel lasting 35 
minutes with Leutnant Manfred 
von Richthofen—the 11th of the 
‘Red Baron’s’ eventually claimed 
80 victories. (Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. M. Hawker, MC.) 


Far right: Australian ace. Roderic 
Stanley Dallas in ‘de rigeur” flying 
clothing in 1916. At this time he 
was serving with No 1 Squadron, 
RNAS, and is shown here leaning 
against the fuselage of his 
Nieuport Scout, number 3989. 
Dallas rose to the rank 

of major, DSO, DSC and 
claimed at least 51 air victories 
before his death in action with 
Leutnant Hans Werner of 
Jagdstaffel 14 on Ist June 1918. 
(K. M. Molson.) 
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Canadian fighter. Captain Wendell W. Rogers, MC, seated in the cockpit 
of his No I Squadron, RFC, Nieuport Scout at Bailleul aerodrome on 
27th December 1917. He was credited with at least 11 victories, includin 
a Gotha bomber. The upper-wing Lewis machine-gun fired outside the 


g 
arc of the Nieuport's propeller—an arrangement common on early World 
War One aircraft before the introduction of synchronised gun gears in 
1916. In front of the small windscreen can be seen the Aldis Sight, for the 
Lewis gun. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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Flight Sergeant Thomas Mottershead, VC, DCM—the only non- 
commissioned pilot to be awarded the Victoria Cross in World War One. 
While serving with No 20 Squadron on 7th January 1917, Mottershead 
was shot down in flames by Vizefeldwebel Góttsch of Jagdstaffel 8, but 
so flew his FE2d bomber to the ground and crash-landed that he 


undoubtedly saved the life of his observer, Lieutenant W. E. Gower, MC. 


Mottershead died of his injuries some days later. This photo taken less 
than two weeks before his death, shows the gallant pilot wearing the 
ribbon of his Distinguished Conduct Medal. (S. T. Mottershead.) 


Below: Fighting instructors. Five distinguished fighting aces of the RAF 
in late 1918 when serving as instructors at the Turnberry School of Air 


Fighting, Scotland. From the left, they are Captains Le Gallais, Atkinson, 


DFC, G. C. Maxwell, MC, DFC, Taylor and John Leacroft, MC. The 
last three are wearing the new RAF headdress and cap badge. In the 
background is a Bristol MI monoplane scout. (MOD [Air].) 
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Reports. RE8 crews of No. 15 Squadron, REC. gather around their commanding officer. Major Victor 
Stammers, MC (seated), during the March 1918 German land offensive. The two small chevrons on the sleeve 
of the officer on the far left denote the number of years on active service. (Associated Illustrations Agencies.) 


Above right: Captain Gwilym Hugh Lewis, DFC. and his personal SESA, number D3540, of 40 Squadron, 
RAF, during the summer of 1918. The individual letter *K’ and the interplane struts were doped in black and 
white, while the staggered ‘N’ (in white) at rear of the fuselage was 40 Squadron's unit marking applied on all 
of its aircraft. Lewis, an original member of 32 Squadron in 1916, was credited with at least 12 victories. 
(Wing Commander G. H. Lewis, DFC.) 


Below right: Officers’ Mess of No 45 Squadron, RFC, at Fossalunga, Italy, January 1918. Identified officers 
include, left of table, front to rear: Second Lieutenant G. H. Bush: Lieutenants R. J. Brownell, MM, and J. P. 
Huins. At extreme right: Lieutenants M. D. G. Drummond and J. Cottle. 

No 45 Squadron was one of three Sopwith Camel units employed on the Austro-Italian Front in support of 
the Italians from Christmas 1917. (Associated Illustrations Agencies.) 
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Fighters of ‘Forty’. Captains G. H. Lewis, DFC (left), and George Edward Henry 
McElroy, MC, DFC, both SESA pilots of No 40 Squadron, RAF. McElroy 
became the top-scoring Irish pilot of World War One, with a total of over 50 
victories, before being killed in action on 31st July 1918. (Wing Commander G. H. 


Lewis, DFC.) 


Left: Another of the many great Canadian fighting 
pilots of the British air services was Captain F. R. 
McCall, DSO, MC, DFC, who achieved nearly 40 
victories and survived the war. He is seen here at 
Arras on 22nd February 1918 when serving with 16 
Squadron (RE8s), REC. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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Above left: Australian 
pilots of No 4 Squadron, 
Australian Flying Corps, 
at Clairmarais airfield in 
May 1918, standing in 
front of a Sopwith 1 
Camel scout. From the 
left; Lieutenants J. H. 
Weingarth, R. G. 
Smallwood, R. C. Nelson, 
W. S. Martin and A. T. 
Heller. (Australian 
Official.) 

Below left: ‘Art-Obs’ crew 
—Captain D. F. Stevenson 
DSO, MC (left), and 
Lieutenant J. W. Baker, 
MC, pilot and observer 
respectively of 8 
number E20 of No 4 
Squadron, RAF, at St. 
Omer aerodrome on 12th 
May 1918. Both later rose 
to senior rank in the 
Royal Air Force, Baker 
retiring eventually as Air 
Chief Marshal Sir John 
Baker. The RE8 was 
designed and used for 
reconnaissance duties, 
including the highly 
dangerous job of ‘Art-Obs’ 
(Artillery Observation), 
when the crew ‘spotted’ 
for the big guns of the 
artillery over German 
lines. The upper wing- 
mounted Lewis gun here 
was a local modification 
only. (Air Vice-Marshal 
H. G. White, CB, CBE.) 
Above right: Naval 
fighters. Fighter pilots of 
No 6 (Naval) Squadron 
at Bray Dunes, June 1917. 
At far right is Lieutenant 
(later Major) Chris 
Draper, DSC, whose 
autobiography, The Mad 
Major, was published in 
1962. (Squadron Leader 
C. P. O. Bartlett, DSC.) 
Below right: Personal 
insignia. Captain Oliver 
Stewart, MC, with his 54 
Squadron, RFC, Sopwith 
Pup, its fuselage adorned 
with a monogram of his 
initials. Although less 
common than their 
German opponents, many 
RFC and RNAS fighter 
aircraft came to bear 
individual markings of a 
modest nature during the 
years 1916-18. 

(L. A. Rogers.) 


Captain R. H. Foss, a Canadian, with his Sopwith Camel of 28 
Squadron, Italian Front, late 1918. (Public Archives of Canada.) 
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Flying Scotsman. Captain 
P. Wilson, another 28 
Squadron Camel pilot, 
pictured here in early 

1919 at Florence, Italy, 
with his highly decorated 
aircraft. (Public Archives 

of Canada.) 


Royal pilot. Prince Albert, later to become King George VI of Britain, with his 
aide, Major Sir Louis Grieg, about to leave for France in a Handley Page 0/400 
bomber (as passengers), late 1918. The young prince qualified as a pilot and took 
a life-long interest in RAF affairs. 


85 Squadron's proud boast. An SESA pilot of 85 Squadron at St Omer, France, 
on 21st June 1918, displaying the unit's scoreboard of enemy aircraft claimed 
during the previous two weeks. Of note is the lady's elastic garter worn as a good 
luck charm around the pilot's flying helmet. (Imperial War Museum.) 


Four Camel pilots of No 3 Squadron, 
RAF, pose for a studio photographer 
during a few hours’ leave in Abbeville, 
1918. From the left, they are 
Lieutenants J. Sellers, D. M. Hamble, 
G. R. Davis and R. V. Curtis. Note 
the mixture of ex-naval and ex-RFC 
headgear, with the new RAF cap 
badges and rank bars. (J. Sellers.) 


Home leave. Two RFC pilots are ‘caught’ in a main 
London street by flag sellers on St Patrick’s Day, 17th 
March 1916. (Topical Press Agency.) 
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PBOs 


Observers of No 27 Squadron (De Havilland 4 bombers) drawing their Lewis guns 
from the unit armoury at Serny airfield, France, on 17th February 1918. The lot 
of the PBO—the ‘Poor Bloody Observer’—was not an enviable one. Very few had 
any knowledge of piloting an aircraft, so that in the event of a pilot being injured 
or killed during a sortie, an observer stood very little chance of surviving the 
subsequent crash. And the air crews of the British air services of World War One 
were not issued with parachutes...(Imperial War Museum.) 


Lieutenants Hobbs and Chippendale, an RES crew of No 15 Squadron, 
RFC, make their reconnaissance report to their flight commander, 
Captain Solomon, during the first Battle of Bapaume, 25th March 1918. 
The observer's twin-yoked Lewis guns were colloquially known as 
‘Huntley and Palmer’. (Associated Illustrations Agencies.) 


Above left: Front gunner. An observer demonstrating the use of his Scarff Ring-mounted Lewis gun in the 
forward cockpit of a Handley Page 0/400 night bomber, at Cressy, 25th September 1918. The ‘concertina’ 
canvas bag attachment to the gun was for recovery of empty cartridge cases after firing. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 

Below left: Lieutenant R. C. D. Oliver, observer in a DH4 bomber of No 27 Squadron, RFC, takes aboard 
some camera plates at Serny airfield, 17th February 1918. His pilot, Lieutenant G. R. Norman. an American. 
can just be seen in the front cockpit. The vertical white bar marking on the DH4's fuselage was the unit 
marking for 27 Squadron's aircraft until late March 1918. (British Official.) 


Above: Recce crew. A full load of aerial cameras aboard an Armstrong Whitworth FK3 machine, before a 
training exercise flight in England, 1917. 

Below: Cine cameras. A cheerful crew aboard their Short floatplane in Salonika, 1916. The Union Jack national 
marking here was in common use, particularly with the RNAS, until 1916, when it was replaced by the red, 
white and blue roundel (Imperial War Museum.) 
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‘Sweeper'—the rather 
glamorous title applied 
to a Maurice Farman 
‘Shorthorn’ machine. The 
crew, Lieutenant Winter 
(left) and Captain 
Mackay, prepare for a 
camera sortie at the South 
Carlton RFC training 
station, Lincolnshire. 
1917. (Wing Commander 
F. E. F. Prince, ARAeS.) 


Bombing was another of 
the observer's myriad 
duties. Lieutenant 
Dangerfield demonstrates 
his own method of 
directing his pilot during 
the final bombing run, 
while sighting through a 
standard CFS bomb sight 
clamped at the side of his 
cockpit (Imperial War 
Museum.) 
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Going to war. An Australian crew of No 3 Squadron, Australian Flying 
Corps, aboard an RE8 at Savy Airfield, 22nd October 1917, waiting for 
the air mechanic to “swing the prop” to commence the start-up sequence. 
The stencilled instruction on the side of the observer's cockpit reads: 

‘Do not fly with less than 150 lbs in the Gunner’s compartment.’ The rear 
Lewis gun (unloaded here) is supplemented by a synchronised Vickers 
machine gun just below the pilot's left hand; but in practice virtually all 
defence was left to the PBO (Imperial War Museum.) 


For rearward defence in an FE2b, observers 
were required to adopt the position 
demonstrated here by Lieutenant W. C. 
Cambray, MC, of No 20 Squadron, RFC. 
No safety belts could be used, and the 

observer's only holding point was his gun, 
whatever the pilot's manoeuvres! (W. C. 
Cambray, MC.) 
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omen at War 


In February 1917 the Women's Auxiliary Army Corps familiarly as ‘Penguins’, these patriotic ladies helped 


was formed to accept women in the Army for duties to ease the manpower shortage in the fighting services 
in back areas, and by that summer a large number of by releasing fit men for front-line duties. The lady 
WAACs were in service with the Royal Flying Corps. — *chaufleuse' pictured here displays a form of uniform. 
In November 1917 the Women's Royal Naval Service with REC shoulder patches. and distinctly fashionable 
was created under the aegis of the Navy; while in footwear. (Imperial War Museum.) 


addition to these two services a private organisation, 
the Women's Legion (under the presidency of the 
Marchioness of Londonderry) provided motor drivers 
for military formations, including REC units. Known 
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Despite fears by the more fashion-conscious ladies, 
women in uniform could prove to be decidedly 
attractive—as demonstrated by this charming dispatch 
rider. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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Among the various trades open to women in the REC 
was the somewhat logical one of sewing—in this case, 
working on fabric at an aircraft factory. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 


Rigging an aeroplane, hitherto regarded as strictly a 
man's occupation, proved to be no problem for the 
ladies, as demonstrated by these mechanics working 
on a gunnery version of the standard Avro 504 trainer 


‘no 


On 29th January 1918 approval was given by the Air 
Council for the formation of a separate Women's Air 
Force Corps; and when the Royal Air Force came 
into being on 1st April of that year, the Women's 
Royal Air Force also came into existence. By that 
time women in uniform had become an accepted part 
of the service scene, both in England and France. 
Typical of the ‘mixed’ establishment is this group of 
the Mechanical Transport Section at RAF Halton, 
Buckinghamshire, in 1918. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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oficially disbanded on 1st April 1920. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


After the Armistice demobilisation of men from the 
RAF was considerably assisted by replacing many of 
them with personnel from the WRAF— which by this 
time had grown to over 30,000 strong. Nearly 1,000 
WRAF women served in the Army of Occupation in 
post-1918 Germany, and at that time were the only 
non-commissioned female personnel in the occupied 
area (the remainder being nurses). The bevy of beauty 
illustrated here was part of the 300 WRAF contingent 
serving at Cologne, 19th May 1919. The WRAF was 
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On the 
Squadrons 
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De Havilland 2 scouts of No 32 Squadron, RFC, being prepared for a patrol at Vert 
Galand Ferme, June 1916. Standing cn the right, between two of his pilots, is Major T. A. 
E. Cairnes, the squadron commander. In the background is the farm after which this 
famous RFC aerodrome was named; the farm building is still in existence (although the 
large barn has since been dismantled). The dirt road running through the farm was the 
main Amiens-Doullens thoroughfare. The bell tents clustered around the farm were the 
airmen’s ‘billets’. (Imperial War Museum.) 


Winter scene. Nieuport 17 and 23 Scouts of No 1 Squadron lined up in the snow at 
Bailleul aerodrome on 27th December 1917. The aircraft serial numbers have been 
‘censored’ on tails in the contemporary manner by crude scratching of the negative plate. 
(Associated Illustrations Agencies.) 
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Italian skies. Sopwith F1 Camel scouts of 
No 45 Squadron, RFC, ready for an early 
morning sortie at Istrana Airfield, Italy, in 
January 1918. (Imperial War Museum.) 


Left: Bomber boys. De Havilland 4 day 
bombers of A and B Flights of No 27 
Squadron, RFC, at Serny airfield, 17th 
February 1918. (Associated Illustrations 
Agencies.) 


Full strength. Complete 
line up of No 85 
Squadron's SESAs at 
St Omer, 21st June 
1918. At that date the 
squadron's commander 
was Major Edward 
Mannock, DSO, MC— 
later awarded a 
posthumous Victoria 
Cross as the top-scoring 
fighter pilot of the 
British air services. 
The nearest SESA, 
number C1904, ‘Z’, was 
previously flown by 
Major W. A. Bishop, 
VC, DSO, MC, DFC, 
who relinquished 
command of No. 85 
Squadron on this date. 
Other SESAs here are 
(second in line) D6851, 
‘T’, piloted by the 
American, Lieutenant 
E. W. Springs; and 
(next in line) C1931, 
“Y”, by the New 
Zealand ace, D. V. 
MacGregor. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 


Above right: Engine 
run-up. Nieuport Scouts 
of No 40 Squadron, 
RFC, about to taxi out 
for a fighting patrol at 
Treizennes, March 
1917. (I. P. R. Napier, 
MC.) 


Below right: Foreign 
climes. An SESA of 
No 111 Squadron and 
its cheerful crew at 
Deir El Belah, 
Palestine, early in 1918. 
The pilot (in the 
cockpit) is Lieutenant 
A. Lloyd-Fleming. 
(Imperial War 
Museum.) 


Left: Pre-flight conference. 
Lieutenant G. R. Norman 
(left) and his observer, 
Lieutenant R. C. D. Oliver 
(far right) have a last 
word with their flight 
commander before a 
sortie. No 27 Squadron, 
RFC, at Serny, 17th 
February 1918. The 
aircraft are DH4 day 
bombers. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


Right: Bringing her in. 
Air mechanics steady the 
wing tips of an FE2b 
bomber of No 100 
Squadron as it taxies 
across Aire aerodrome, 
19th January 1918 — 
necessary aid in view of 
the rough surface of the 
field. Another 
‘Presentation’ aircraft, this 
particular FE is named 
‘Zanzibar No. 5”. 
(Associated Illustrations 
Agencies.) 


Left: ‘Kolossal Killer” —a 
highly ‘experimental’ 
machine constructed by 
the men of No 1 Wing, 
RNAS, at Dunkerque 
airfield. early 1915. A 
lighter moment in the 
grim business of war. 
The squadron officers 
here include Flight Sub- 
Lieutenants Coleman. 
Huskisson, D. C. Evill 
and Sidney V. Sippe. 
(Major S. V. Sippe.) 


Right: Heavy stuff. A 
Handley Page 0 400 night 
bomber requires a tow 

by Clayton Tractor to its 
hangar. a daily scene at 
207 Squadron, RAF, 
Ligescourt, late 1918. 
(Associated Illustration 
Agencies.) 
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Palestine prisoner. Lieutenant C. H. Vautin 
(left) of No 1 Squadron, Australian Flying 
Corps, poses with Oberleutnant Georg 
Felmy, the German pilot responsible for 
shooting down Vautin's BE12A aircraft on 
8th July 1917. This picture was taken on 
that date at Felmy’s airfield at Huj, 
Palestine. 


“For you the war is over .. . ° Captain H. Wilkins of No 27 Squadron 
RFC (back to camera, with bandaged head), surveys the wreckage of his 
Martinsyde G102 Scout, A3986, on 28th July 1917, after being shot down 
behind German lines by a two-seater crew, Leutnant Hórauf and 
Offizierstellvertreter Sattler of Flieger Abteilung 45. (Alex Imrie 
Collection.) 


Above: Squadron ‘reunion’. Five 
captured scout pilots, all from No 
27 Squadron, RFC, gathered 
together at Osnabriick Camp, 
Christmas 1916. From left: Second 
Lieutenants E. H. Wingfield; M. 
Strange; Captain O. Whittle; 
Lieutenant W. H. S. Chance (now 
Sir Hugh Chance, TD DL), and 
Second Lieutenant C. J. Kennedy. 


Right: Victor and vanquished. 
Oberleutnant Bruno Lórzer (centre) 
of Jagdstaffel 26 poses with the 
unidentified British crew of one of 
his 44 victims. With few exceptions 
on either side of the lines, air 
opponents captured were usually 
treated with great respect and 
courtesy—at least until they were 
whisked away to prisoner of war 
camps. Lörzer later rose to high 
rank in the 1933-45 German 
Luftwaffe, being a close friend of 
the notorious Reichsmarschall 
Hermann Göring. (Alex Imrie 
Collection.) 


On Parade 


Royal view. HM Queen Mary inspecting the RFC Depót at St Omer on 
Sth July 1917. At her right elbow is Major-General Hugh Trenchard 
(known throughout the RFC as ‘Boom’), at that time GOC of the RFC 
in France. In the background can be seen a captured Albatros D.III. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 


King and Empire. HM King George V inspecting the fighter pilots of No 4 
Squadron, Australian Flying Corps, August 1918, and talking with Lieutenant R. 
King (nearest to camera) and Captain A. H. Cobby. On the King's right is the 
squadron commander, Major W. A. McCloughry; while in the right foreground 
is General Birdwood, GOC Australian Forces. Paraded pilots are (from left); 
Lieutenants W. C. Trescowthick; R. G. Smallwood; L. Bayer; R. R. B. Bennett; 
D. C. Carter; T. R. Edols; M. H. Eddie and L. T. E. Taplin. Behind them is one 
of the Sopwith F.1 Camels with which No 4 AFC, was equipped at the time. 
(Associated Illustration Agencies.) 
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Above left: Queen 
Elisabeth of Belgium and 
Princess Alice of Teck 
talking with Flight Sub- 
Lieutenant R. A. J. 
Warneford, VC (far left), 
during an impromptu visit 
to No 1 Wing, RNAS, at 
Dunkerque, 1915. 
Warneford won his 
Victoria Cross for being 
the first airman to destroy 
a German Zeppelin in air 
combat—the LZ37 on 7th 
June 1915. He was killed 
in a flying accident only 
ten days later. (Major S. 
V. Sippe.) 


Above right: VIPs. HM 
the King of Montenegro 
is escorted on inspection 
of No 27 Squadron, RFC, 
at Fienvillers, 1916, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. C. 
T. Dowding (nearest 
camera). In the 
background are 27’s 
Martinsyde G100 
‘Elephant’ scouts. Hugh 
Dowding later achieved 
international fame for his 
inspired leadership of 
RAF Fighter Command 
during the Battle of 
Britain in 1940. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 


Below left: Mr. W. F. 
Massey, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, and Sir 
Joseph Ward during an 
inspection of No 8 
(Naval) Squadron at Vert 
Galand aerodrome, 
October 1916. In 
foreground, a Nieuport 
Scout. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


Below right: Home 
defence. General Higgins 
looks over a Sopwith Fl 
Camel of No 61 
Squadron, RAF, at Stow 
Maries, Essex, August 
1918. 
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Above left: No military parade (even 
today) could be considered complete 
without the sterling presence of a military 
band—as exemplified by this RFC band in 
a field in Sussex, 1917. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


Below left: Lord Mayor's Show, London, 
1917. An RFC Leyland lorry parades a 
captured Halberstadt Scout outside Marconi 
House—part of the annual parade for 
Londoners. 


Route march. Major R. G. Blomfield 
leading the personnel of No 20 (Reserve) 
Squadron, RFC, on their routine weekly 
route march through the village of Wye, 
Kent, August 1916. (Ray Vann Collection.) 
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Boots, boots, boots. A 
squad of RNAS 
ratings marching with 
fixed bayonets (a 
special honour) in the 
1916 Lord Mayor's 
Show, London. 
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More boots. An RFC 
detachment, also in the 
1916 Lord Mayor's 
Show, London. The 
small embroidered 
two-bladed propeller 
on the arms of several 
men here denoted Air 
Mechanic 1st Class— 
the ‘grandfather’ of the 
present-day RAF rank 
badge for Leading 
Aircraftman (LAC). 


Armament-Food of War 


Panoramic interior view of No 149 
Squadron’s Armoury at St Omer, 
19th July 1918. Two observers 
check over their Lewis guns with 
the Sergeant Armourer. In the 
background is a rack of Lewis 
guns, while the upper roof beams 
are neatly ‘decorated’ with 
Service-issue Webley .455 
revolvers, in safe custody for the 
unit’s personnel. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 
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Above left: One night's 
rations. Armourers 
preparing the full 
complement of 112lb RL 
bombs needed for the 
following evening's night- 
bombing operations by 
the FE2bs of No 149 
Squadron, St Omer, 18th 
July 1918. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


Below left: Bombing up. 
After transportation to 
the FE2b, the 1121b 
bombs are affixed to the 
under-fuselage bomb rack. 
Under the lower wings 
can be seen a total of eight 
251b Cooper bombs 
already in position. No 
149 Squadron, St Omer, 
18th July 1918. 


Above right: Night scene. 
Australian ground staff 
bombing up an RE8 of 
No 3 Squadron, 
Australian Flying Corps, 
at Savy aerodrome, 
October 1917. (Australian 
Official.) 


Below right: Steady fingers 
were needed for the 
delicate job of inserting 
the detonator in this 25Ib 
Cooper bomb, already in 
position on a wing rack. 
The nose cap, with its 
air-arming wind vanes, 
could then be screwed on. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 
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Whose baby are you? DH4 crew and sergeant mechanic ponder the bulk 
of a 230lb RL bomb about to be loaded. No 27 Squadron, RFC, Serny 
airfield, 17th February 1918. (Imperial War Museum.) 

Left: Hoisting a,112lb RL bomb on to its wing rack on a De Havilland 
4 day bomber of No 27 Squadron, RFC. To the right of the picture is a 
Nieuport Scout from No 1 Squadron, RFC—ostensibly the bomber’s 
“escort”. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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Christmas present. An cxample of the 336lb HE RAF bomb 
(of which only 70lb was actual high-explosive filling). 
(Imperial War Museum.) 
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RNAS armourers preparing 12 
bombs for the Handley Page 0/400 
night bombers of No 214 
Squadron, Dunkerque, 1st June 
1918, The rating in the foreground 
is inserting the bomb exploder 
system. Although legally members 
of the new Royal Air Force, these 
men retain their original RNAS 
uniforms and caps—indicating the 
naval origins of this unit as No 14 
(naval) Squadron, RNAS. 
(Imperial War Museum.) 


Below: Filling the pans of Lewis 
guns with .303-inch rounds of 
ammunition. Air Mechanics of 
No 22 Squadron at Vert Galand 
on 1st April 1918—the “birth” date 
of the Royal Air Force as a 
separate service. (Imperial War 
Museum.) 


Although the mechanics were responsible for all ground technical maintenance, 
many fighter pilots usually made final adjustments to their guns and engines to 
meet their individual combat needs. Here Captain James Robb of No 92 
Squadron, RAF, is putting the final touches to adjusting his Lewis gunsight. 
Robb eventually retired from the RAF as Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb. 
(MOD [Air].) 
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Ready for anything. Captain Andrew Lang in the cockpit of a De 
Havilland 2 Scout, 1916, seated behind the aircraft's sole armament, a 
Lewis gun fixed to fire forward along the machine's flight path. (Imperial 
War Museum.) 
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No 1 Wing, RNAS, September 1915. Back row, from left: R. Graham; unidentified; 
R. Mulock; Holmes; Peal; Watson and Beard. Centre row: J. D’Albiac; Jackson; 

A. W. Bigsworth, DSO; Wing Commander A. Longmore, R. Haskins and D. C. Evill. 
Front: Carew; Nutting and Furneval. (Sir Arthur Longmore.) 


Above left: Officers of No 32 Squadron, RFC, 1916. Left to right: Lieutenants Bonnell; 
Inman; Moremontemboalt; Captain Coleman; J. M. Robb; Aizlewood; Jones; Wallace; 
Nicholas; Henty; Martin; Major T. A. E. Cairnes (CO); Allen; Bath; von Poelnitz; 

O. V. Thomas; G. H. Lewis and P. B. G. Hunt. The aircraft is a De Havilland 2 Scout. 


(Sport & General Press.) 


Below left: No 13 Squadron, RFC, air crews, Savy aerodrome, March 1916. Second figure 
from the left is Second Lieutenant Albert Ball—later to gain 47 victories and be awarded 
three DSOs, an MC and, posthumously, a Victoria Cross for his superb courage and 
prowess. (R. C. Newman.) 


'Art-Obs' Squadron—the crews of No 16 Squadron, RFC, at Beaupre 
Farm, La Gorgue, in June 1916. From left: Lieutenants Least; Owles; 
Buck; Howell; Minot; Budgen; Davidson; Major R. Powell (CO); 
Diamond; Shaw; Ellis; Nesbitt; A. A. N. D. Pentland; Waller; Trascott; 
Waddington and Welsh. Pentland, an Australian, later became a 
high-scoring fighter ‘ace’, his observer in 16 Squadron being Waller. 


Below left: “Aussies’—the Sopwith Camel pilots of A Flight, No 4 
Squadron, Australian Flying Corps, at Clairmarais on 16th June 1918. 
The centre figure is Captain Arthur Cobby, DFC, who ended the war as 
the AFC’s highest-scoring ‘ace’. (Australian Official.) 


Below: Senior NCOs of No 14 Squadron, RFC, in Palestine, 1917. 
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Members of the Sergeants’ Mess of No 37 (Training) Squadron, Yatesbury, 
1917. Identified personnel include, middle row, from left: (1) Sergeant Major 
Sparks; (2) Sergeant Pinder; (6) Flight Sergeant J. Cross. Front: (4) Flight 
Sergeant Hope; (5) Sergeant-Major White. (Ray Vann Collection.) 


Pilots and pets. The fighter pilots of No 85 Squadron at St Omer, 21st June 
1918. From left: Lieutenants Cunningham-Reid; D. V. MacGregor, D. C. 
Inglis; L. Callaghan (USA); E. W. Springs (USA); Baker: Canning: Daniel: 
Horn; Carruthers; Randall; Brown; W. H. Longton; Dymond: Brewster; 
Dickson; Cushing; unknown; Abbott; Ross. The line-up of the unit's SESAs 
shows evidence of the wartime censor’s hand where the engine radiators have 
been blanked out. The mascot ‘farmyard’ was a common sight among fighting 
squadrons along the Western Front throughout the war. (Associated ۹ 


Agencies.) 
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Canadian aces. The Camel pilots, nearly all Canadian, of No 203 Squadron, RAF, at 
Izel-le-Hameau on 10th July 1918—the occasion of a royal inspection by HM King 
George V. Back row, left to right: Lieutenants ۴۰ T. S. Sehl: Fitzpatrick; Black; Stone; 
C. H. Nelson; Adams; Lick; J. D. Breakey; Rudge. Centre: Louis D. Bawlf; Art T. 
Whealey, DSC; Harold F. “Kiwi” Beamish; Major Ray Collishaw, DSO, DSC (CO); 
Lieutenants L. H. ‘Tich’ Rochford; Haynes; Haig (Armament Officer). Front: W. 
Sidebottom; A. W. ‘Nick’ Carter; J. E. L. Hunter: Bingham (adjutant); Townsend; Dixey; 
Duke. Ray Collishaw, the squadron commander here, finished the war with 60 credited 
victories, and continued a distinguished RAF career. (F. T. S. Sehl.) 


Right: April Fools. Bristol F2b fighter crews of A and B Flights, No 22 Squadron, at 
Vert Galand aerodrome on 1st April 1918—on which day the RAF was born. From 
left: Lieutenants W. S. Hill-Tout (Canada); G. H. Traunweiser (Canada): J. H. Wallage; 
B. C. Budd; G. S. Hayward; S. J. Hunter; R. Critchley; W. F. J. Harvey; J. L. Morgan; 
H. F. Moore; H. B. Davison (Canada); J. E. Gurdon: Major J. A. McKelvie, MC (CO); 
N. T. Berrington; Captain R. S. Boby; Lieutenant F. H. Harrison; Captain D. M. 
McGown. At the time this photograph was taken, every pilot and observer here could 
claim at least three enemy aircraft shot down. (Associated Illustrations Agencies.) 
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Above left: Ex-RNAS 
bomber crews of No 214 
Squadron, late 1918. The 
squadron commander, 
Major H. G. Brackley, 
DSO, DSC (seated centre, 
second row), later had a 
distinguished career with 
Imperial Airways, the 
forerunner of today’s 
British Airways. 


Below left: Bomber boys. 
Crews of No 207 
Squadron, RAF, at 
Ligescourt, 29th August 
1918. Seated centre is the 
squadron commander, 
Major G. R. Elliott, DSO. 
Behind the crews, one of 
the unit’s huge Handley 
Page 0/400 night 
bombers. (Associated 
Illustrations Agencies.) 


Above right: Major 
Alastair M. Miller, MC, 
DSO, a South African, 
with the headquarters staff 
of his unit, No 45 
Squadron, RAF, at Le 
Hameau airfield, 
November 1918. 


Below right: | Officers of 
No 3. Balloon Section, 
Kite Balloon Service, 
RNAS, 1915. Back row, 
from left: Flight Sub- 
Lieutenants O. A. 
Butcher; D. Gill; R. A. 
Davey; G. G. Omanney. 
Seated: P. C. Douglas; 
B. S. Benning; Colonel E. 
M. Maitland (Wing 
Commander, RNAS); C. 
Windeler; H. F. Mills. 
Colonel (later Air 
Commodore) Maitland 
was an early exponent of 
airships and indeed his 
zeal in this context earned 
him recognition as ‘Father 
of the Airships’. (F. N. 
Birkett photo.) 
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Honour the Brave 


‘For Valour’—the inscription on the Victoria Cross which is being 
presented here to Lieutenant G. S. M. Insall, RFC, by HM King George 
V on 26th September 1917 at a Buckingham Palace investiture. (Sport & 
General Agency.) 
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Field investiture of gall 
George V during a roy 
Illustrations Agencies.) 


antry awards to RNAS officers by HM King 
al tour of the Belgian Front, 1916. (Associated 


Above right: First award. 
General Joffre presents 
the French Croix de 
Guerre to Flight Sergeant 
J. T. B. McCudden, RFC, 
at Lillers, France, 21st 
January 1916. It was the 
first of many honours to 
be accorded “Jimmy” 
McCudden, who rose in 
five short years from Air 
Mechanic to Major, VC, 
DSO, MC, MM, credited 
with nearly 60 combat 
victories. He died in a 
simple flying accident on 
9th July 1918 when 
returning to France from 
England to assume his 
newly appointed 
command of No 60 
Squadron, RAF. 


Below right: General Sir 
David Henderson presents 
the Military Medal to 
Sergeant Dean, RFC, 
during a visit to the Leeds 
area, 1917. (Record Press.) 


Left: Hero's return. 
Major William Avery 
Bishop— ‘Billy’ to his 
friends—returns to his 
home town in Canada, on 
leave in the summer of 
1918. By this time he had 
been awarded the VC, 
DSO, MC, DFC, and was 
credited with 72 victories 
in air combat. The lady 
on his left is his wife 
Margaret, sister of 
another fighter ace and 
friend of Bishop, ‘Hank’ 
Burden. (Sport & General 
Agency.) 


Hollow square investiture. Major-General F. | -Caldv ıth-East Area, a 
Military Medal to three s NCOs- ant E. J. Elton; Sergeant W- i 
M. Stagg—and an army NCO. Behin aré -a ‘line-up of i 

Sopwith Snipe. (Imperial Mus: 
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Of Things Spiritual 


Above right: Church Parade. A Padre utilises the observer’s cockpit of an FE2b for his pulpit at No 2 Aircraft 
Servicing Depót, France, on 1st September 1918—and unconsciously demonstrates the utter lack of protection 
afforded FE observers during air-to-air combat. (Imperial War Museum.) 


Below right: Padre Keymer, the beloved ‘father’ of No 40 Squadron RFC/RAF, outside his Church of St 
Michael —The Flying Warrior’—at Bruay aerodrome, Spring, 1918. After the war Keymer served at RAF 
Cranwell, where his suggestion for the motto ‘Superna Petimus’ (We Seek the Highest) was officially adopted. 
He died in 1924 (of pleurisy), leaving seven children, two of whom entered the RAF in World War Two and 
were killed on operations (Wing Commander G. H. Lewis, DFC.) 


Below: The price of glory. Wounded RFC officers recovering at the RFC Officers’ Hospital. Eaton Square, 
London, in 1917. (Imperial War Museum.) 
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The last parade. Funeral procession for Second Lieutenant 
Ivan Carryer, RFC and East Yorkshire Regiment, who was 
killed in a flying accident at Leicester on 13th August 1916. 
(Topical Press Agency.) 


The last salute. An RFC firing party renders a final volley 
over the grave of Captain Gilbert W. Mapplebeck, DSO, 
RFC, at Streatham Cemetery, London. Mapplebeck, who 
was seconded to the RFC from the Ist King’s (Liverpool) 
Regiment, died in a flying accident on 24th August 1915. 
(Topical Press Agency.) 


Appendix I: 
Songs and 
Verses 


A prominent biographer once declared that if he 
knew a people’s songs, he could write their history. In 
the context of any nation’s fighting services this 
assertion is particularly true. The British serviceman 
has always borne his trials and tribulations—and his 
successes—with an esoteric brand of humour; one 


RFC Recruiting Song 
(Tune: ‘The Lowther Arcade and the Tin Gee-Gee’) 


I was walking in town up Regent Street 
When I saw the RFC, 

I thought to myself, Now they look neat, 
I think that would suit me. 

So I strolled inside, and carefully lied 
About my carpentry, 

But when I came out, I swaggered about— 
For I was in the RFC. 


They sent me down to Salisbury Plain 

To a place they call Larkhill. 

The sergeants they bullied with might and main 

And made us do some drill. 

All the fellows they were ‘risky’, they smoked naught 
but de Reske 

When going to the YM hut. 

And they didn't do us badly—tho’ we weren't from Pope 
and Bradley* 

For we were the Flying Corps—Tut! Tut! 


*One of the earliest tailoring firms to specialise in REC ‘maternity’ 
jackets, as these were popularly known 


The Ordeal EN 
(An aircrew recruiting verse) 


I had a notice sweet and short, 
“Please make arrangements to report 
For medical inspection 

On Wednesday next at 2 o'clock. 

My knees collapsed bencath the shock 
And deep was my dejection. 


And wondering vaguely what was wrong 
I, shuddering, stood and faced the throng 
They prodded me and poked me, 

One hand was clapped across my chest, 
Then came the beastly breathing test 

In which they nearly choked me. 


‘Hop around the room,’ a stern voice said, 
How could I, standing on my head? 

I wasn’t acrobatic. 

But when they urged me from the reat 

I simply had to persevere 

In manner most erratic. 
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which is not always fully understood by those without 
service experience. The mock-cynical, near-fatalistic 
outlook exemplified by such humour is especially 
evident in the songs and verses originated in the 
services and perpetuated from generation to generation 
of soldiers, sailors and airmen. Modern psychologists 
may expound learned theories on the preponderance 
of references to death and injury in such service lyrics; 
yet, in truth, the serviceman seldom regards these 
subjects as any more important than, say a cancelled 
leave pass or a disciplinary charge. In keeping with the 
intention of this book to recreate to some extent the 
authentic ‘atmosphere’ of an airman’s life during 
World War One, the following selection of genuine 
contemporary ‘air’ songs and rhymes are offered to the 
reader. They reflect the essentially youthful attitude to 
grim duties and conditions of that time. They also 
provide genuine scraps of history. 


The perspiration on my brow 

Stood out in beads—I feel it now. 

I see the doctor’s visage, 

An ancient man with flowing locks. 
Not one of England’s feeblest crocks 
But very smart for his age. 


They set me on the shaky scales 
With lamentations and with wails 
Like schoolgirls playing hockey. 
They told me I was much too plump 
To bomb an ammunition dump 
And yet I've been a jockey. 


Oh help! I'd rather soar the skies 
With Huns surrounding me like flies 
Where bullets whizz and whistle. 
Than undergo another test 

With those fierce demons of unrest 
Who dwell within the Cecil.* 


*Cecil House, in the Strand, London 


That Old-fashioned Avro of Mine 
(Tune: ‘That Old-fashioned Mother of mine’) 


There are fellows who swear. at machines in the air. 
At mechanics who rig them and don't seem to care. 
But there’s a machine which is oily and slow 

And it’s locked in the heart of a tree that I know. 


Chorus: 

Just an old-fashioned Avro with old-fashioned Ways 
And a kick that says ‘back-fire’ to you. 

An old Mono engine that konks out and stays 
When the toil of a long flight is through. 

Tho’ the pressure will drop. and it loses its prop, 
And the pilot's inclined to resign, 

Ull rejoice till I die—that I learnt how to fly, 

In that old-fashioned Avro of mine! 


There are finer machines, with much better windscreens. 
And whose pilots don’t know what a dud engine means, 
But my good old Avro can loop, roll or spin, 

There isn't a field that I can't put her in 


Chorus: 
Just an old-fashioned Avro, etc. 


Fred Karno's Army 


(After a popular music hall artist of the time.) 
(Tune: ‘The Church’s One Foundation’) 


We are Fred Karno’s Army, 

We are the RFC, 

We cannot fight, we cannot shoot, 
What earthly use are we? 

But when we get to Berlin 

The Kaiser he will say, 

‘Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott! 

What a wunderschoen lot 

Are the boys of the RFC.’ 


You’re Only a PBO (or - The Observers’ Lament) 
(Tune: “A Bachelor Gay” from 'The Maid of the 
Mountains’) 


When you get in the old machine, 

To start on a damned OP,* 

You cover yourself with tons of clothes, 

But they’re all of them NBG. 

The pilot sits in the engine's fug 

His body with heat aglow, 

But you must stand in the back and cuss, 

Till the ice on your whiskers stalls the bus. 
You're only a PBO 

Oh, pity the PBO. 


Refrain: 

At seventeen he’s firing rather badly 

At a Hun of tender blue. 

At fifteen thou’ you see him point out sadly 
Some Huns of a different hue. 

At ten or twelve you find him shooting madly 
with six or eight or more; 

When he fancies he is past hope. 

Fires a long burst as a last hope. 

And a Tripet spins down on fire to the floor. 


When you're doing an escort stunt 

And the Huns get on your tail. 

You start the fight with a cheerful sight. 
And the beggars go down like hail; 

Alas. the pilot's jealous scorn 

Is a thing we learn to know; 

You may get umpteen Huns in flames. 
Don't think that theyll believe your claims; 
You're only a PBO. You're only a PBO. 


Refrain: 
At seventeen he's firing rather badly. etc. 


We all of us know the case 

When the pilot came home alone, 

No doubt it was only a slight mistake 
But this attitude's clearly shown; 

He shoved his joystick suddenly down 
As far as it would go; 

‘Hullo, you seem to have gone.’ he said, 
‘I fear you must be somewhat dead; 

But you're only a PBO, yes, only a ۰ 


Refrain: 
At seventeen he’s firing rather badly. etc 


When you're flying an old 9A. 
On a bit of a bumpy day, 


Your engine begins to splutter out 
And you think you have lost your way. 
Be careful to get your head to wind 

If you want to reduce your glide , 
And side-slip over a down-wind fence 
If you want to remain inside your field, 
If you want to remain inside. 


Refrain: 

At eighty-five you head her in so nicely, 

A glide you should not exceed. 

At seventy-five you flatten out precisely 

And still you've got lots of speed. 

At fifty-five you pull the stick back gently 

And put her on the floor, 

But at fifty you'll be stalling, 

And you'll realise you're falling, 

And you'll crash her as she's never crashed before. 


*Offensive Patrol, 
+Fokker Dr. 1 Triplane Scout, 


In Other Words 

(Tune: ‘In Other Words'—immortalised by George Robey, 
the self-styled ‘Prime Minister of Mirth’ on contemporary 
music halls.) 


I was fighting a Hun in the heyday of youth, 

Or perhaps ‘twas a Nieuport or Spad, 

I put in a burst at a moderate range 

And it didn’t seem any too bad. 

Then he put down his nose in a curious way, 

I watched him with care and I’m happy to say— 


Chorus: 

He descended with unparalleled rapidity, 
His velocity ‘twould beat me to compute, 
I speak with unimpeachable veracity, 
With evidence complete and absolute. 

He suffered from spontaneous combustion, 
As towards terrestrial sanctuary he dashed, 
And underwent complete disintegration— 
In other words—HE CRASHED! 


I was telling the tale when a message came through 
To say ‘twas a poor RES. 

The news somewhat dashed me, I rather suppose. 

I was in for a bit of a hate. 

The CO approached me. I felt rather weak, 

For his face went all mottled, and when he did speak— 


Chorus: 

He strafed me with unmitigated violence. 
With wholly reprehensible abuse, 

His language in its blasphemous simplicity 
Was rather more exotic than abstruse. . 

He mentioned that the height of his ambition 
Was to see your humble servant duly hung. 

I returned to Home Establishment next morning 
In other words—I WAS STUNG! 


As a pilot in France I chanced over the lines 
And there met an Albatros scout. 


It seems that he saw me, or so I presumed, 
His manoeuvres left small room for doubt. 
He sat on my tail without further delay, 


Of my subsequent actions I think I might say— 
۰ 


Chorus: 
My turns approximated to the vertical, 
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I deemed it most judicious to recede. 

I frequently gyrated on my axis 

And obtained colossal atmospheric speed. 

I descended with unparalleled momentum, 

My propeller’s point of rupture I surpassed, 

And performed the most astounding evolutions— 
In other words—I SPLIT-ASSED! 


I was testing a Camel on last Friday week 

For the purpose of passing her out, 

And before fifteen seconds of flight had elapsed 

T was filled with a horrible doubt 

As to whether intact I should land from my flight. 
I half thought I'd crash— 

And I half thought quite right— 


Chorus: 

The machine it seemed to lack coagulation, 
The struts and sockets didn’t rendezvous, 
The wings had lost their super-imposition, 
Their stagger and their incidental too. 
The fuselage developed undulations, 

The circumjacent fabric came unstitched, 
Instanter was reduction to components— 
In other words—SHE PITCHED! 


When I Was a Boy 
(Tune: ‘When I Was a Boy’ from ‘HMS Pinafore’ by 
Gilbert and Sullivan.) 


When I was a boy I went to war 

As an Air Mechanic in the Flying Corps, 

I dished out dope and I swung the prop, 

And I polished up my talents in the Fitters’ Shop: 
And I did my work so carefully, 

That now I’m a General at the Ministry. 


As an Air Mechanic I made such a name, 

A Sergeant-Major I soon became, 

I wore a tunic and a Sam Browne belt 

And my presence on parade was most acutely felt. 
My presence was felt so overwhelmingly, 

That now I’m a General at the Ministry. 


As a Sergeant-Major I made such a hit, 
That I demanded further scope to do my bit. 
Of my lofty ways there was never any doubt. 
And they sent me up in a Nieuport Scout, 

I flew so well over land and sea, 

That now I'm a General at the Ministry 


I flew in France with such amazing zest, 

That the King grew tired of adorning my chest, 
People boosted McCudden. Bishop and Ball. 
But readily agreed that I out-soared them all: 
My merits were declared so overwhelmingly, 
That now I'm a General at the Ministry. 


So mechanics all, wherever you be 

If you want to climb to the top of the tree. 
If your soul isn’t fettered to a pail of dope, 
Just take my tip—there’s always hope. 

Be smart in the Strand at saluting me. 
And you'll all be Generals at the Ministry. 
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The Village Blacksmith (RFC Version) 


Under the spreading hangar roof 

The serjeant-major stands, 

A fierce, imposing monster he, 

All quake at his commands; 

And the thunder of his booming voice 
Is worse than German bands. 


His hair is cropped beyond recall, 
His face is like a boot; 

His brow is wet with thoughts of debt 
Incurred when a recruit; 

He looks nobody in the face 

(If so, they'd have to scoot!) 


He goes at midday to the Mess 

And sits among the swells, 

Then drags defaulters by the necks 

And dumps them in the cells. 

While his massive fists are tightly clenched 
Like those of Billy Wells.* 


Week in, week out. from morn till night, 
You can hear him curse the day 

When he started out on his maiden flight 
And a beastly strut gave way, 

When (according to his own account) 
He was foremost in the fray. 


Strafing. abusing. bellowing, 

Onward through life he goes; 

Each morning he contrives to add 
To many an A/M's woes. 

Something attempted. someone ‘run’? 
Will earn him a damaged nose 


*Heavyweight boxing champion of Britain 

tService term for being put on a disciplinary charge 

The Young Aviator 

(Tune: Originally ‘The Dying Lancer’, but mainly 


associated with ‘Tarpaulin Jacket’. Of the many versions 
of this tune and lyrics published over the years, this is 
perhaps one of those most commonly used.) 


The Young Aviator lay dying. 

And as in the hangar he lav. he lay. 

To the mechanics who round him were standing 
These last parting words he did say 


Chorus 

Take the cylinders out of my kidneys. 

The connecting rod out of my brain. my brain. 
The cam box from under my backbone 

And assemble the engine again 


Then go ye and get me a school bus 

And bury me out on the Plain. the Plain* 
And get them to write on my tombstone 
Some formulae out of Duchesne. 


When the Court of Inquiry assembles 
To find out the reason I died. I died. 
Then say I forgot ‘twice Tota’ 

Was the minimum angle of glide. 


Oh had I the wings of an Avro 

Then far into Holland Pd fly, Pd fly, 
Pd stop there until the war’s over 
And laugh at you blighters on high. 


And now I suppose ۲۱۱ be joining 

The Flying Corps up in the sky, the sky, 
Where they all understand “twice Tota’, 
And they all have got wings that will fly ! 


Ea Plain, Wiltshire, home of the original RFC Central Flying 
chool. 


Ode to the Quirk 

(Service nickname for the BE?c. designed by the Royal 
Aircraft Factory [RAF] at Farnborough, known since 
Ist April 1918 as the Royal Aircraft Establishment. Tune: 
‘They called it Dixie-land’) 


Oh! they found a bit of iron what 

Some bloke had thrown away. 

And the ‘RAF’ said, ‘This is just the thing 
We've sought for many a day.’ 

They built a weird machine, 

The strangest engine ever seen. 

And they'd quite forgotten that the thing was rotten, 
And they shoved it in a flying machine. 

Then they ordered simply thousands more. 
And they sent them out to fight. 

When the blokes who had to fly them swore. 
The ‘RAF’ said. ‘They're all right; 

The bus is stable as can be: 

We invented every bit of it ourselves, you see!’ 
They were so darn slow. they wouldn't go, 

And they called them RAF 2.cs! 


We Haven't Got a Hope in the Morning 

(From a 54 Squadron, RFC, Song Collection, Cinquante 
Quatre, printed privately for circulation among squadron 
members, 1918. Tune: ‘John Peel’) 


When you soar into the air on a Sopwith scout, 

And you’re scrapping with a Hun and your gun cuts out. 
Well, you stuff down your nose till your plugs fall out. 
‘Cos you haven’t got a hope in the morning. 


Chorus: 

For a batman woke me from my bed 

I had a thick night and a very sore head 
And I said to myself, to myself I said, 

‘Oh! we haven’t got a hope in the morning!’ 


So I went to the sheds and examined my gun, 

Then my engine [ tried to run; 

And the revs that it gave were a thousand and one. 
"Cos it hadn’t got a hope in the morning. 

Chorus: For a batman, etc. 

We were escorting Twenty Two. 

Hadn't a notion what to do, 

So we shot down a Hun and an FE* too. 
’Cos they hadn’t got a hope in the morning. 


Chorus: For a batman, etc. 
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*FE2b two-seat ‘pusher’ aircraft of No 22 Squadron, RFC, 1917 


We went to Cambrai, all in vain, 
The FEs said, ‘We must explain, 
Our cameras broke; we must do it again,’ 
Oh! we haven’t got a hope in the morning. 


Chorus: For a batman, etc. 


Appendix 2: 
Statistics 


PERSONNEL € MATERIAL STRENGTHS—RFC | 
RNAS/RAF 
RFC/RNAS, August 1914: 


Officers 276 
Non-commissioned ranks 1,797 
Total, all ranks 2,073 
RAF, November 1918: 

Officers 27,333 
Cadets & NCOs under training 16,681 
Non-commissioned ranks 247,161 
Total, all ranks 291,175 


(Of this total, demobilisation had by 3rd January 1920 
released 274,565, all ranks.) 
RAF, 31st October 1918: 


Home Areas Officers 11,689 
Other ranks 181,305 
Overseas: Officers 8,121 
Other ranks 82,577 


(In addition, there were at this date approximately 
7-8,000 officers under instruction in the UK.) 
Total War Casualties: 


Killed or Died: Officers 4,579 
Other ranks 1,587 
Total 6,166 
Wounded /Injured: Officers 5,369 
Other ranks 1,876 
Total 7,245 
Missing /Interned: اک‎ 2,839 
Other ranks 373 
Total 3212 
Aircraft Produced During the War Period 
Total airframes produced in UK 55,093 
Total aircraft engines produced in UK 41,034 
Total airframes bought abroad 3.051 
Total engines bought abroad 16,897 
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First-line Strengths: 


August 1914, RFC/RNAS: 0 113 
Airships 6 
November 1918, RAF: Aircraft 3,300 
Airships 103 
Air Stations 

August 1914, UK only: RFC 4 
RNAS 9 
November 1918, RAF: In UK 401 
Abroad 274 

Total Squadrons/Units in November 1918 
United Kingdom: Operational 55 
Training Squadrons 187 
Overseas: Western Front 99 
Other areas 34 


(In addition, there were 15 established Flights.) 


A virtual mountain of literature has been published 
over the past sixty years—and, indeed, continues to be 
published—on the subject of military aviation. The 
following particular titles are suggested as further 
reading for those wishing to absorb the true atmos- 
phere of 1914-18 British aviation. The bibliographical 
data refers to British publications. All offer authentic 
facts, opinions and feelings by the men who were 
involved: they are each a vital part of our history and 
development. 


Anon., Air Force Songs & Verses, Aeronautics Ltd, 
1927. 

Baring, M., Flying Corps Headquarters, 1914-1918. G. 
Bell & Sons, 1920. 

Bridgman, L., and Stewart, O., The Clouds Remember. 
Gale & Polden, 1936: reprinted by Arms and 
Armour Press, 1972. 

Burge, Major C. G., The Annals of 100 Squadron, 
Herbert Reiach Ltd, 1919, 

Chamier, J. A., The Birth of the Royal Air Force, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1943. 

Contact’, An Airman's Outings, William Blackwood & 
Sons, 1917. 

Draper, Major C., The Mad Major. Air Review Ltd, 
1962. 

Grinnell-Milne, D.. 
Blackett, 1933, 

Hawker, T. M., Hawker, VC, Mitre Press, 1965, 

Johns, W. E. (ed.), Thrilling Flights, John Hamilton 
Ltd, 1935, 


Wind in the Wires, Hurst & 
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